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that there is no need of an etymological dictionary, because the 
history of Danish words is not supplied by any of the etymological 
dictionaries in other languages. We cannot depend, in our consider- 
ation of the Scandinavian influence upon English, upon the old Norse 
cognates. Kalkar's 'Ordbog,' to which I referred in the syllabus, 
and which I omitted in reading the paper, treats of the older forms of 
the language from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, giving 
a history of the words in the different periods, but without any com- 
parisons ; and, in many respects, the treatment is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate. I would also say that the list of Norwegian dialect words was 
intentionally omitted, as it does not fall properly under the head of 
Danish dictionaries. I examined the book in the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen, and excluded it, together with Thornton's ' Diction- 
ary,' which is included in the Catalogus. They are not Danish, but 
properly Norwegian dictionaries. 

An account of the Norwegian dialects and of the attempt to form 
from them a national language, seems hardly appropriate to this 
paper. Its omission, therefore, is not at all to be regarded as a slight. 

Prof. Thomas : — I would say, in this connection, that I have here a 
letter from Professor Storm, of Christiania. In this letter, he defines 
the Norwegian language as Danish, with Swedish pronunciation and 
a few provincialisms added. 

At this point in the proceedings, the following telegram was 
received and read by the chairman, from President Franklin 
Garter of Williams College, former President of the Associa- 
tion : 

Williamstown, Mass., Dec. 27th, 1889. 
Prof. A. M. Elliott : 

Modern Language Convention. 

Sorry, but impossible to come 
to Cambridge this week. 

Franklin Carter. 

The next communication presented, was by Dr. Sylvester 
Primer of Providence, R. I., on 

6. " The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Virginia." 1 
Prof. Primer prefaced the reading of his paper with the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Before reading my paper, I should like to make the following state- 
ment. The substance of this article is based on personal observation 
of the pronunciation of Fredericksburg and vicinity. I have living 
there an uncle and a number of cousins, who have been of great as- 
sistance to me in procuring the necessary information of the kind that 
I am about to present to you, and in settling upon the different pro- 

1 See Supplement to vol. v, no. 2, of the Publications, pp. 185-199. 
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nunciations. In consultation with them, I have arrived at the results 
which I give to you in this paper. It is not complete, as I am well 
aware, because, as you all know, it would take a long time to settle 
the pronunciation of any one place. And then, I should like to call 
attention to another fact ; in every investigation of this kind it is 
absolutely necessary to include at least three things :— i. The similari- 
ties which the pronunciation of one place has with that of other 
places. You all know that we came from the same original stock, 
therefore you will discover throughout the United States great 
similarities ; but in speaking of the pronunciation of any one place, it 
is necessary to notice these also ; — 2. It is also necessary to notice the 
dissimilarities, because these are the very points which attract our 
attention when we study speech ; — 3. We must, moreover, notice the 
differences in the growth of language in different places : whether it 
has been developed from some internal cause connected with the 
place itself, or from some outward influence ; we shall, I say, have to 
consider all these circumstances. Now, I may mention many facts 
which are common to other places in the United States as well as to 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. I thought it necessary, however, to make 
this statement before proceeding. The first part of my paper is 
merely historical, and I have based it somewhat on Bishop Meade's 
' History of the Families of Virginia,,' and have added some of my 
own information gathered in the place itself on which my investiga- 
tions bear more directly. 

After making these general observations, Professor Primer 
proceeded to read his paper, and the discussion on the same 
was opened by Professor Edw. S. Joynes, of the University of 
South Carolina, who spoke as follows : 

I owe to Professor Primer, I feel, something more than professional 
thanks just now. He has taken me back home, which, during the 
present and threatened prevalence of the cold wave here, is a very 
pleasant thing for me to experience, even in imagination. The 
district described, the family names and traits of history recounted, 
are exceedingly familiar to me. I was brought up in eastern 
Virginia, further east than Fredericksburg. I spent one of the best 
years of my school-life within a few miles of Fredericksburg, in the 
most famous school we have ever had in Virginia. 2 One of my 
earliest, and prettiest, and most dearly and sweetly remembered 
sweethearts, too, was from that same town, and from that day to this 
the pretty girls have flourished there in undiminished numbers. 
(Laughter). I did not know, until I heard this paper, that my friend, 
Professor Primer, had made any residence in Fredericksburg. I 
wish very much, for the sake of phonetics, and for these interesting 
investigations and discussions, that we could commission him and 

aProf. Joynes referred to the celebrated Concord Academy, of Frederick W. Coleman. 
See " Virginia Schools before and after the Revolution'' — an address before the Society of 
Alumni of the University of Virginia, 1888, by W. Gordon McCabe. 
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send him around to various parts of the country, in order that he 
might give us these exceedingly intelligent and interesting reports of 
the dialect peculiarities prevailing ; and I am delighted now, though 
I am sorry to lose him from the "Sunny South," — I am delighted 
that he should come up here to Providence ; and I hope that he will 
investigate the dialects of "Little Rhody," and tell us in future some- 
thing of their peculiarities. Now that it is open for discussion, I may 
run rapidly over a few memoranda that I have made of one or two 
corrections, which I venture without hesitation, being "to the man- 
ner born." 

Prof. Joynes took up in detail several of the local and personal 
names, of which Professor Primer had not given the true Vir- 
ginia pronunciation — among these Strachan (Strawn), Waller 
(Wawler), Powhatan (Powhatan', not Powhat'an), Alexander 
(Elexander), etc. ; and — in an earlier generation rather than now, 
Jeems (not James) River, as the shibboleth of the true "old" 
Virginia. He added : 

The most serious remark that I would make in passing, but merely 
a remark, is that I don't think Professor Primer's paper has done 
by any means full justice to the immense influence of William and 
Mary College in the colonial days, and indeed in the days following 
the revolution, in developing the very best intellect, not only of Vir- 
ginia but of the whole American country. Alongside with the very 
brightest chapter of the intellectual history of the American people 
on this continent, are to be counted the rolls of the graduates of 
William and Mary College, through several generations before and 
after the revolution of 1776. 

With regard, to other peculiarities noted by Prof. Primer as 
Virginian, Prof. Joynes remarked that such were confined 
mostly to the uneducated (such as " whar," etc.), while, on the 
other hand, many of the peculiarities in the language of Charles- 
ton, S. C. (as " wheer," etc.), noted by Prof. Primer in, his 
papers of 1887-8, had penetrated even the upper crust of«culture- 
ed society, and were thus genuine " provincialisms " — though 
now, perhaps, disappearing. 

Touching upon the more general diversities of speech prevail- 
ing North and South, Prof. Joynes thought the difference lay 
more in the tone, or inflection of voice, than in the vocalisation 
or accentuation of individual words. He said : 

My own recollection of the chief difference between the speech of 
England and the speech of America, is the greater variety of this in- 
flection in the old country. English is spoken there, according to my 
recollection, with more inflection, that is, more intonation. Now in 
the South the tone is flatter, there is less intonation ; and the language 
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of our New England friends of the North generally seems to me to 
stand in that respect about intermediate between the one extreme of 
intonation in England and the minimum intonation of the South. It 
seems to me if the tones could be represented by lines, that the un- 
dulations that occur would be much larger in the North than in the 
South ; that is, in the South they would approach more nearly to the 
straight line. 

I have already, on another occasion before this Association, express- 
ed my view of the extreme interest of investigations of this kind, 
especially in this day when so many influences are tending to drive 
us all into one grand nationality on the one hand, and into uniformi- 
ty of morals, customs and speech on the other, — how important it is 
that these traces of our origin, these genealogies of our communities, 
should thus be investigated and preserved by accomplished scholars 
of the present generation, lest, if this generation be careless or negli- 
gent or indifferent to such considerations, the tones that are to-day 
dying out shall a generation hence have passed away, and what it is 
possible for us to investigate now and preserve, may for our descend- 
ants, become mere tradition, difficult even to recover. Hence I 
rejoice* to see that Professor Primer is leading the way and setting 
the example in investigations of this kind, interesting not only local- 
ly, but largely and widely interesting and offering such valuable con- 
tributions to our linguistic and phonetic science. And I hope the 
time may come, just as the physical geographers now show upon 
their maps the climatic lines, and the movements of the air and the 
waters, so I hope the phoneticians of the future may be able to show 
us maps of the country, in which the kinships, affinities and diversi- 
ties of speech may be graphically and clearly shown. 

Now having done so much by way of introduction of this discussion, 
I cannot deny myself at least one little bit of personal gratification, 
in telling you a story (all my stories are true ; they are not always 
good, but they are always true) — in telling you the true story of an 
incident that happened to me on my journey to this city a few days 
ago. I met in the smoking-room of the sleeping-car an exceedingly 
agreeable and intelligent gentleman. After an hour's talk, he said 
to me " Where might you be going? " I said, " I am on my way to 
Boston." " Yes," he said, " I can well imagine that you may belong 
to that region." I said, "Ah." (I cannot tell you my friends, how 
flattered I felt, you know). — (Laughter). ''Why do you say so" ? "Ah, 
said he, "you have a Yankee tongue; you speak Bostonian." 
(Laughter). I said, " Sir, I have never been in New England a month 
in all my life, and perhaps not more than a week in Boston." He 
looked astonished. "Well," said he, " where in the world did you 
come from " ? I didn't answer that question, but I said, " I learned 
my English in Virginia" ; and I believe it is true, so far as I know, 
and so far as I have had opportunity for observation, that the English 
which has become native to me in my native state, is not far removed 
from the English which you claim to be, and which I am gladly will- 
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ing to acknowledge, is the "standard English " of Boston. But as an 
old Confederate, I ought to be ashamed to confess to you, as I do- 
confess, how profoundly I was gratified and flattered by being taken 
for a Bostonian. (Loud laughter and applause). 

Dr. Henneman : — There is a proper name in Virginia spelled " En- 
roughty," and pronounced Darby. That doesn't belong to the 
phonetic department. There is a history about it, which I do not 
now recall, don't distinctly remember; but Darbytown, that which is 
pronounced Darbytown, is so spelled ; of course, it is not a pronunci- 
ation of the same word, however. 

Dr. F. B. Stephenson : — In regard to the word Powhatan, I notice 
they call it Pow-hat-an almost universally in the American Navy. 

Now, I do not mean to say that Powhatan may not be very widely 
pronounced Pow-hat-an', but it is pronounced universally in Virginia 
as Pow-ha't-an. I don't think I ever heard it pronounced otherwise 
in Virginia, among Virginians, especially so among the negroes of 
that locality. 

Prof. Jovnes :— Powhat'an ? 

Dr. Stephenson : — Yes, sir. 

Prof. Joynes : — Well, sir, it is entirely new to my dialect. 

Dr. J. E. Matzke (Bowdoin College) : — I just want to ask one 
question of Professor Primer in regard to the pronunciation of words 
Jike dog and others of that category. As far as I believe to have 
noticed, there is hardly one individual that gives the same pronunci- 
ation to all such words ; as regards the word God, the pulpit pronun- 
ciation as one can hear it at times is anything but reverential ; but I 
believe to have noticed that the o sound is more open when the word 
is used in profane language, and I would ask, if Professor Primer 
has noticed this same difference in the dialect which he has studied. 

Professor Primer: — For my own part, I can say that I never use 
profane language, but the pronunciation I have noted is that of the 
neighborhood in which I spent my early days (I was not born there, 
however), in western New York. I have never overcome the tenden- 
cy to pronounce the word, G6d (Qx>d); I always pronounced it so ; 
I never pronounced it God (GAd). I think it is God (GAd), isn't it? 
Now, there is a difference in the pronunciation of the word Boston ; 
some call it B6ston, and some B6(A)ston. I think the people of Bos- 
ton called it Boston ; I am not sure. 

Prof. A. N. Van Daell (Mass. Inst, of Technology) : — I would like 
to state that a good many of the peculiarities that have come up in 
Professor Primer's paper, and that Prof. Jovnes has described as 
peculiar to Fredericksburg, are noticeable over a wide extent of this 
country. I happened to spend a summer in Danville, Kentucky, and 
I heard there the sound of "bar "and "e-ars,"and many other 
vowel sounds that have been described in this paper. It would be 
very interesting to have a list of the names of states or districts over 
which these peculiar sounds of vowels extend. 

The Chairman, Prof. Thomas :— I might add that there is no pro- 
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nunciation in Professor Primer's paper that is strange to me, if I 
recollect, except that of going up the " stars," to see the "stars". I 
never heard that, or any parallel to it, but I think that all the other 
pronunciations I have heard at some time, although it is a little 
difficult to discriminate in such cases between that which one is really 
familiar with, and that which one has read in books or come across 
in the course of his phonetic studies. This, again, is a question which, 
in the language used by the Secretary this morning, there may 
possibly be an opportunity to find out further about in the work of 
the phonetic section. I do not wish to deprive any one who may 
wish to speak further on the paper, of the opportunity of doing so. 
Is there any one who wishes to add a remark ? 

At this point in the proceedings, 5.20 P. M., the Association 
adjourned till the following morning. 



The Fourth Session was called to order at to a. m. on Saturday, 
Dec. 28, by Prof. James Russell Lowell, President of the 
Association. 

Immediately after the Session was declared open, Dr. James 
W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University), made the following 
remarks : 

Dr. Bright : — Mr. President, may I be permitted at the opening of 
this meeting to make a motion? According to the printed pro- 
gramme it was in the mind of the organization to meet in separate 
bqdies this morning, as the Phonetic Section, and as the meeting in 
the ordinary capacity. My suggestion is that in view of the presence 
of yourself, our President, and of Mr. Bell, our distinguished head 
of the Phonetic department, — the programme be reconsidered in re- 
spect of this division. I, therefore, offer the motion that both sections 
meet together this morning, and that the programme of proceedings 
be a compromise between the two printed lists. 

Mr. Lowell : — And have you any motion to make as to how that 
compromise should be effected ? 

Dr.. Bright ; — My motion may embrace the following order of 
exercises : first, the address of the President of the Phonetic Section, 
then number 2. of the regular programme ; after that, an alternation 
of the numbers of the two Sections. 

President Lowell: — The motion is carried, and accordingly the 
first business, or, I should say, pleasure in order, is the address of 
Professor Bell. (Applause.) 

Before delivering his address, Professor Bell made the 
following general remarks : 

I congratulate the Modern Language Association on the establish- 
ment of a Section which is as essential to language as the character 



